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way of Shwebo to the line of the Chindwin about Kalewa, where it
fortunately arrived ahead of the enemy trying to head it off from
the south. Most of our remaining guns, trucks and vehicles had to
be abandoned on the east bank of this river for want of means of
ferrying them across, and General Alexander and his men, fortu-
nately unpursued, made their difficult and toilsome way over the
mountains into Manipur, accompanied by a hapless throng of
refugees. On May 14, they reached Tamu safely, leaving all Burma
in Japanese hands.
The series of initial disasters in the Far East, surprising and
unaccountable as they appeared to the disappointed British public
at the time, were in fact only the inevitable result of our unfavourable
balance of forces. During the first two years of the war, when men
and weapons were in short supply, we had been compelled to strip
our Far Eastern garrisons beyond the minimum of safety; as,
moreover, our weapons, training, and system of command in both
the British and Indian armies had been designed for warfare either
in Western Europe or the African desert, our troops, when they
were suddenly called to fight in the swamps and jungles of Malaya
and Burma against a numerically superior enemy specially equipped
and trained for these conditions, were not only outnumbered but
outfought. The most that they could hope to do was to gain
sufficient time for reinforcements to arrive to redress the adverse
balance ; but, as was shown in Malaya, mere numerical addition
was not enough; defects of training and armament and experience
could be made good only over a long period of time, which the
enemy was able to turn to locally decisive advantage.
The Japanese in addition enjoyed the usual perquisites of the
aggressor in the shape of the initiative, power of surprise, and wide
choice of objectives for attack by superior numbers at any point of
their choice ; while their victory at Pearl Harbour ensured them
command of the sea, and their air force, the efficiency of which had
been much under-rated by all forecasts, quickly secured local
superiority over the inadequate British squadrons opposed to it.
In Burma our serious defeat was fortunately unaccompanied, as
in Malaya, by the complete destruction of our forces engaged in it,
and the difference in result must be placed mainly to the credit
of better leadership; Generals Alexander and Slim here gave
proof of the fine military qualities which they were later to display
in wider spheres, and their troops responded wholeheartedly to
their inspiration. The time gained by our defence of Burma was of
high strategic value because it held the enemy away from the
exposed north-eastern frontier of India until the coming of the
monsoon prevented further large scale operations on his part for
five precious months, which we were able to utilise to strengthen our
defences there. This was no small achievement for forces barely